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N order to pursue the inquiry it becomes 
necessary to discover what are the essentials 
of Indian culture, that is, features which are the 
sine qua non of Indian culture as we 
understand it. The obviously essential features 
are (a) the joint family, (b) the conjugal life, 
(c), varnasramadharma, (d) the conception of 
Aryavarta, (e) the supremacy of Samskrita and 
(f) historic continuity as implied in the sacredness 
attributed to Vedas. 

The first essentia] feature is family life domi- 
nated by strong patriarchal traditions and, as its 
corollary, impvusing strict regard for feminine 
virtue which would preserve in name the purity 
of the race, but in substance the purity of cul- 
ture. The collectivism of the family or clan or 
group as a feature of social life is common to all 
peoples at some time or the other and is found 
not only in India and China, but in almost the 
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whole of Asia and parts of Africa. The bond of 
the mother is biological; that of the father 
psychological, created and maintained by a sub- 
conscious effort of the imagination. But the 
patriarchal bond has been creative and has proved 
by far the stronger of the two ; it has given to the 
world the family, an irresistible clan-feeling and 
the idea of brotherhood of man. It has also pro- 
vided protection and relief to women, children 
and the destitute in the struggle of life. 

To this normal institution created by social 
evolution, Aryan culture has contributed special 
significance. It lays down, : 

(a) that the father’s supremacy has to be 
maintained not only by respect but by 
emotional worship of all male forefathers 
traced right up to a Vedic or Puranic 
semi-divine person, and by an identity of 
interest between three consecutive gene- 
rations of male descendants ; and 

(b) that the mother’s (i.e. the wife’s) identity 
with the father (ie. the husband) has to 
be absolute and inalienable. 

In many ancient countries, Rome and Greece 
for instance, the first idea was accepted. But in 
India both these ideas have been worked into 
rituals, ceremonies, beliefs and laws. Through 
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them every person consciously and deliberately 
wills himself into a living unity with his male 
ancestors and descendants; as soon as a male 
child is born he steps into the charmed circle of 
the kula and gotra. And every woman similarly 
wills herself into a living unity with her husband. 
She is enjoined not merely to be the mother of 
heroes, a queen in the father-in-law’s house, but 
as Parasharagrhya Sutra says, is expected that 
her breath should be bound up with her hus- 
band’s breath, her bones with his, her flesh with 
his : 
TEs TO aeTaThY srfeafied fa aidan can cratate. 
. Both these processes of identification are efforts 
of creative imagination, not of physical reality. 
The Aryan culture has thus invested ordinary 
patriarchal family arid conjugal life with a deli- 
berate effort of the individual will to become 
something other than what it is in fact. A man 
is an individual ; by force of his will he becomes 
the member of a family coming down from a by- 
gone ancestor. A woman is an individual; by 
creative imagination she becomes her husband’s 
‘half body’. Scope, no doubt, is left for 
the wayward to will otherwise and drift away. 
The father can disrupt the family; the son can 
break it up ; the brothers can separate. The wife, 
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however, may break her unity only if the hus- 
band is dead or becomes an ascetic, impotent or 
fallen The break up of families, the promis- 
cuity of marriages, cheap divorces, the economic 
helplessness of women and the resultant vulgarity, 
the dire vagaries of the centrifugal female were 
dangers which the Aryans were by no means 
prepared to ignore. But those who have known 
the women of this country know how by uncons- 
cious influence and conscious willing they have 
acquired complete identification with their hus- 
bands, and can testify what part their volition 
plays in the process, Sitas and Savitris are not 
myths or interesting figures of the past: they 
are living ideals which millions of women think 
of by day and dream of by night till they in their 
little spheres will their way to a complete merger 
with their husbands. Thus it is the individual 
effort made by individuals in each generation 
through the influence of Aryan cultural ideals, 
that domestic life in India has survived the 
shocks of time. 
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HE next essential feature is a conception of 
Society as made up of an inalienable inter- 
dependence of classes of men divided according 
to their functions, that is, (a) the creative, the 
‘intellectual, and the idealistic classes, (b) the 
organisational and the protective classes, (c) the 
classes producing and distributing wealth, (d) the 
classes which render essential services to society. 
This organisation of society was conceived irres- 
pective of territorial limits. Every man was held 
to have been born with svadharma, a word con- 
noting both aptitude and function. It insists 
upon a respect—inherent both in human nature 
and needs—for the Brahmanas, i.e. the members 
of the first class, who stand for learning, culture 
and self-control. 
Culture and intellect wedded to high idealism 
which loves to conquer by service must dominate 
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society if human life is not to sink to the level 
of beast’s. And so has it been proved even in the 
so-called class-less Russia, where the intellectuals 
have, under a professedly proletarian regime, 
acquired a position of leadership and privilege. 

This interdependence has permitted a new 
comer to benefit by, but not to destroy, social pri- 
vileges, and has offered scope to the uncultured 
to rise in the scale of life but never so fast as 
to jeopardise its stability. It postulates the 
possibility of harmonious co-ordination of these 
classes as the fundamental basis of stable social 
existence. Classes more or less similar to these 
are found in many ancient and modern societies,’ 
and have often tended to hereditary exclusive- 
ness. But this social structure has been méta- 
morphosed by the Aryan spirit into Varnasrama- 
dharma, a peculiarly Aryan idea. 

The history of Varnasrama is often ignored 
when considering this question. In the Rg- 
Vedic times the white Aryans and the noseless 
and dusky Dasyus were ranged against one 
another as races representing distinct cultures. 
The Rishis were the priest-singers, the pure, the 
inspired, not yet ranged into a caste; and the 
Aryans lived in visas, the villages, and formed 
the buik of the people. In the days of the 
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Auareya and the Satapatha Brahmana—chronto- 
logically the next records extant—the Dasyus had 
been conquered and absorbed in the Aryan 
society, .the unabsorbables at the time being 
segrégated into Sudras, Even the Dasyu god 
Sisnadsva had been ‘transmuted into the god 
Isana,; the forerunner of the Mahadeva. The 
political supremacy of the white Aryans was 
transformed into the cultural supremacy of the 
class who, by their rigid self-discipline, kept alive 
the torth of Aryan rites and beliefs, the emphasis 
on rade purity being transferred to cultural 
purity: 

’ Professions and classes invested with privileges 
have tertied to become hereditary, particularly 
in“ primitive days. The Aryan conception of 
Brahminhood on the contrary assumed the possi- 
bility af any one, however low or alien, rising to 
its very height. Vasistha, one of the earliest of 
Vedic Rishis, was of doubtful Aryan lineage ; his 
grandson Parasara was the son of a Sudra; and 
his great-grandson, the first among those who 
taught the Arya Dharma, and who is recognised 
as an incarnation of Vishnu, Dvaipayana Vyasa, 
was born of a fisherwoman. Kavasha Ailusha, 
Vatsa, Satyakama Jabala, Mahidasa, Aitareya, all 
well-kriown Rshis, had Sudra blood in their veins. 
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And no class was doomed to perpetual 
inferiority. As one rose in the scale of culture, 
as his habits, attainments and ideals became 
attuned to the permanent values of Aryan cul- 
ture, his position among the varnas altered for 
the better. The Vratyastoma, a ceremony laid 
down in the Pancavimsa Brahmana, prescribes 
how the fallen and the non-Aryans can be turned 
into Aryans. 

Aryan culture has little respect for birth. He 
who has realised pure Joy does not see any differ- 
ence between a Candala and a non-Candala, says 
the Brhadaranyaka. Later the foreign armies 
which came to conquer, but lived to settle in 
the country, became Kshatriyas. The Osvalas and 
Porvadas of Gujarata were classed as Kshatriyas 
till they forsook the art of war for commerce, 
when they became Vaisyas. The Sudras, rising 
in the scale of life and culture, soon came to be 
recognised as Vaisyas. And reformers came and 
swept all artificial barriers away and permitted 
classes to be readjusted according to guna and 
karma. Everyone is and must, by the nature of 
things, be born in his father’s position in life ; 
but the Aryan culture gave him the right to rise 
to Brahminhood. It gave for all a secure place 
in the class of their birth, but demanded for 
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every one the right to assume the place his capa- 
city and culture deserved. One could always will 
his way to Brahminhood like Satyakama Jabala, 
to a Kshatriya’s position like Parasurama. 

But Varnasrama was more than this. The four 
castes were inter-dependent components of one 
harmonious whole. Society was conceived as an 
association of four castes for the maintenance of 
social order as inspired and controlled by 
Dharma. The earliest record of this view, after 
race superiority of the Aryans was transformed 
into the cultural hierarchy of the Varnas, is con- 
tained in the well-known Purusha Sukta. The 
_ Brahmana sprang from His mouth, the king from 
His arms; the Vaisya was born from His thighs 
and the Sudra from His feet. These four classes 
were thus the inseverable limbs of the Purusha, 
the cosmic unity conceived as an individual which 
transcended the universe by a cubit. 

Here we have the idea of social order first pre- 
sented as a unity, a wonderfully fresh conception 
which coloured all later Indian thought. Society, 
according to this view, is not a restriction of 
natural rights, as Rousseau conceived it; and 
self-interest is not the sole and sufficient urge 
for social action. ‘We cannot be ourselves with- 
out the others’ was a truth on which the structure 
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has been based; and the summed up energy of 
their co-operation gave it its enduring quality. 
To the conflicting claims of social life, the Aryan 
thought thus gave a new value. This unity was 
to be achieved by prayer and penance, by ‘service 
and love; by every individual , willing 
such a_ unity into existence. This was 
the basic value of Aryan culture nanded down 
from the author of Purusha Sukta, through 
myriads of saints, sadhus and bhaktas, to Mahat- 
ma Gandhi. 


XIX 


__ Aryavarta 


Re - ities 


HE next essential of Indian ae was an 

unwavering faith in Aryavarta, the holy land 
of the Aryans, leavened by an abiding venera- 
tion for those who lived and died so that Arya- 
varta may live one, indivisible and eterna). 
_ Aryavarta in fact is not a tangible quantity. In 
some‘rémote age it was a geographical expression 
now surviving only under the name of Arvan 
Vaejo of the Zend Avesta. At one time it ws 
vaguely defined as the territory south of the 
Himalayas, north of Pariyatra, east of Adarsha 
and west of Kalakavana. But in Kautilya’s days 
Takshashila, his birth place in the N.W.F. was 
perhaps its principal centre. Yajnavalkya made 
his code for Aryavarta, that is, the land north of 
the' Narmada. Once Gujerata and the westerr 
provinces were outside it. In the davs of Mema- 
candra, Patana, its capital was claimed by pan- 
dits-to be ‘as much a centre of Aryavarta as 
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Ayodhya. No one will now venture to put 
Rameswaram outside its frontiers. Aryavarta 
has thus no fixed limits; it is a land, never out- 
side India, where Arya Dharma ruled. 

It was at no stage a land of the past. Mythology 
embracing legends of sacred rivers, mountains 
and cities, royal houses and semi-divine heroes 
and sages, has made it a living presence to every 
generation. A keen sense of historic continuity 
has been preserved through a belief in the 
Vedas as the ultimate source of all inspiration, 
giving to all races of every origin and period a 
conscious unity of life and history. Every child 
brought up in an atmosphere permeated by Aryan 
cultural influences dreams of Vasistha and Visva- 
mitra, of Parasurama and Rama, of Krishna and 
Arjuna, and wins for himself a new Aryavarta, 
which becomes for him his native land in and 
for which he lives, moves and has his being. And 
men for centuries have proudly felt what the 
author of the Vishnupurane so beautifully des- 
cribed: 

What he says was not merely true of the past, 
but has been an ever-present reality produced by 
the creative imagination of every cultured Indian 

This value is achieved by associating Arya- 
varta with Samskrta which, according to Aryan 
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values, is not merely a language perfect in 
structure and classic in expression, with a rich, 
varied and beautiful literary achievement. It is 
the living embodiment of the cultural ideals of 
the race, an Aryavarta in verse and prose of un- 
dying beauty woven into the mind and life of 
every cultured home. Objectively, Aryavarta 
was the memory of an old home; mythology, a 
bundle of traditions ; Samskrta, a dead language 
of literature and religion. But to these three 
elements was given a new value by fusing them 
into a composite and glorious conception of an 
Aryavarta, the land of the spirit, of past glory. 
present inspiration and future greatness ; not an 
objective reality, but a psychological entity willed 
into existence by each cultured generation of 
Indians, knitting them all in an indestructible 
bond irrespective of time and place, This fact 
would explain how in almost two generations 
Indians have absorbed the Nation Idea ; all they 
had to do was to impose a political aspect on it. 
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N all these essentials, the vital ingredient 

which Aryan culture contributed was not that 
the individual should accept the family, the class, 
the country or the language he is born into, but 
that he should by deliberate, purposive efforts of 
the imagination create his kula, his varna and 
his Aryavarta for himself. Under all the vary- 
ing beliefs and myths, theories and religions asso- 
ciated with Arya Dharma 1s found the funda- 
mental truth that the supreme law of life is not 
being what one is, but becoming; becoming’ not 
by pressure of environments, but by self«directed 
efforts of the imagination. 

This truth was perceived by the Vedie Aryans 
long before the rest of mankind came out of its 
herd state of unconscious social insiincts. The 
philosophic aspects of the individual have varied 
with the ages and are immaterial. The Rg-Vedic 
age did not clearly perceive it as existing apart 
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from its physical apparatus, The Purusha of 
Patanjali is all-knowing and absolute, shrouded 
in the three gunas but distinct from Isvara; the 
atman of Vedanta may, in its pure state, be in- 
distinguishable from Brahman; the atman of 
Buddhistic doctrines is understood to dissolve 
when nirvana is reached. But theory apart, the 
basis of all approach is the existence of the indi- 
vidual, without which the Will to Become has 
no substance and no point. Each individual has 
his own aptitudes and functions which for him 
are greater than those of the greatest, his truth, 
his satya. Death is to be preferable to its sur- 
render. It is the cause and the laws of his being 

- In its growth alone, lies the germ of 
his Becoming. If the individuality is the start- 
ing point of an individual’s Becoming he needs 
must have an imaginary absolute of himself, the 
Dhyeya, the picture of what he will become when 
the process is accomplished. The imaginary 
absolute of every man would differ according to 
his taste, temperament and training. 

This law of Becoming postulates the indivi- 
dual, as the fundamental pivot of Aryan culture. 
He is something more real than society, State or 
any other social institution. His imagination and 
will are the generating forces from which they 
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are born; their life, energy or intelligence is ulti- 
mately derived from him. 

This law of Becoming is the central idea of 
Aryan culture. The individual must conscious- 
ly, deliberately will to bring his imaginary abso- 
lute into existence; he must will to beceme it. 
This will must be made irresistible before he be- 
comes what he wants to be. He, whose will 
wavers, fails. This will is split into atoms where 
it is distracted by pleasure and pomp, by ignor- 
ance or self-importance, by attachment, repul- 
sion or love of life. He who fights and controls 
the distractions, who keeps the objective of his 
imaginative effort, dhyeya, before him, 
strengthens his will to become. Then all the im- 
pulses of the individual are harmonised and in 
his dhyeya is reflected in its purest form. the 
unity of his inter-connected ideals. 

The mind, speech and body then harmonise to 
realise the objective; the will becomes one- 
pointed. When the mind glows’ with 
the light of the purusha, the imaginary absolute 
of the individual; when it holds the objective, 
unconscious of everything else, then the indivi- 
dual merges itself into its objective. His mind, 
then glowing with the concentrated vigour of 
his whole individuality, becomes the dhyeya. 
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What was an imaginary absolute has become him- 
self. Realisation is complete; the individual has 
become the purusha. 

In this way individuals, concentrating on the 
glorious phenomenon that is Aryan culture, have 
been winning during their life time afresh for 
themselves and their generation the absolute 
values which constitute it. The stages of social 
evolution like the patriarchal family, the classes 
of men and their relations, the memory of a lost 
land and the wealth of a dead language—which 
in other countries became fossilised and passed 
into history—live again as the healthy essential 

‘ Of a living culture by a process pursued by mil- 
lions of men for centuries. 

‘Becoming is thus not a sentiment, but deed; 
hence the emphasis on Karmayoga. Religion 
inspired by its urge does not rest on belief and 
scripture, as in Semitic religions, but is a matter 
of individual experience. The Semitic cultures 
and the Aryan culture have this ineradicable 
distinction. Under the former, the individual is an 
individual and will remain so; by his efforts, he 
may rise to the heights of saintliness or prophet- 
hood; but he will remain for ever, in life as after 
death, different from the Absolute, from God, 
who alone will judge him. 
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The Aryan culture has exactly a contrary out- 
look. It teaches, nay insists on, endeavour, self- 
discipline and asceticism in order to realise the 
Supreme Self in this life. He who fights the 
distractions, keeping an ever-expanding imagin- 
ary absolute, will forge his Will into a vajra; the 
distractions will then fall away from him; he 
will transcend the three guvas,—aspects, in which 
life is trapped, as it were; and he will shed 
attachment, fear and anger. Then the concen- 
trated powers of his mind will create what it is 
bent on. He would reach kaivalya and while in 
flesh become the Absolute. This is the Aryan 
way as distinguished from the non-Aryan. 

But this view of creative power is not left ‘to 
dogma or philosophy; it is first and foremost an 
experiential method. Before Becoming, by self- 
directed will, can yield such results it must be 
based on some law of cause and effect. This is 
not mysticism or spiritualism. Psychology has 
yet to advance far before it can reproduce the 
experience of the Aryan seers in modern phrase, 
and logic can never convince a person, who is 
not prepared to go through the experience or to 
take the word of one who has gone through it. 
The law of Becoming is based on the fact that 
Idea is Creation. When the will of a man con- 
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flicts with his imagination, the imagination wins. 
What the imagination loves to become or accom- 
plish is easily done, for when concentrated it 
alone can bring forth the strength and creative 
energy in man. A man can only create what he 
vividly visualises by his imagination. When his 
imagination and will coincide; when the will is 
trained to surrender its power to an inflamed ima- 
gination; when such imagination constantly and 
one-pointedly dwells on an object, the visualisa- 
tion,.becomes so vivid and one-pointed that rea- 
lisation follows in fact. Thus, visualisation of the 
idea of a created thing is a prerequisite to its 
creation 1n fact; or rather, as the Yogasutra would 
say; when a thing is visualised in a samadhi, it 
becames an objective reality. 


XXI 
Law ete Moral ‘Causation 


Bo. Aryan culture, while pee the law of 
Becoming for exploitation for sccial or per- 
sonal ends has also taught another law, which 
forms both its strength and its limitation. It may 
be called the Law of Moral Causation. 

The mahavratas, which are the broad heads 
under which the law is generally treated, are non- 
violence, truth, non-stealing, non-waste, and non- 
possession. They are universal, to be pursued 
without any consideration of the class of persons 
concerned and the time, place or utility of their 
application. They are universal, not because 
they are categorical imperatives, not because they 
lead to benefit in this world or the next. They 
are to be pursued because of a sequence of cause 
and effect which experience has shown to be un- 
alterable. 

If an individual becomes non-violent in 
thought, word or deed, he will attract love, which 
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mplies influence over man and beast. Many 
sadhus wandering about in the jungle have 
attracted the loyalty of tigers and serpents. A 
wolf-doctor:could make the fiercest wolf in the 
British Zoo come to him like a pet dog. The 
early Christian martyrs practised non-violence 
on a mass scale and the love of Europe gravitat- 
ed to them, giving them unlimited power over 
the lives of men. Gandhiji has defied and fought 
all his life, but his antagonists have come to him 
and forgotten their wrath. When a man has rea- 
lised non-violence, people forget their hostility to 
him. 

-If an individual practises truth, his actions bear 
immediate fruition. Truth is not correctness of 
facts or logical accuracy of views; it is thought, 
word and deed welded in harmony. Anything 
else is camouflage in some form or the other and 
cannot lead to successful creative effort. Thus 
accomplishment is but the perceptible counter- 
part of the imperceptible individual experience 
of harmonising thought, speech and action. 

And so with non-stealing. Experience has 
proved the truth that when a man becomes the 
embodiment of non-stealing, he attracts wealth. 
When a man realises non-waste in himself, vigour 
follows; when he gives up all possessions he rea- 
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lises.the how and wherefore of existence, what 
his place in life is, what his destined goal is, 

This is the Law of Moral Causation. Non- 
violence, truth, non-stealing, non-waste and non- 
possession are respectively the only inseparable 
antecedents of love and accomplishments, wealth 
ahd.vigour and a correct view of life’s fulfilment. 
This. is not a theory based on human conven- 
tions, or a message from above. It is similar to 
the‘law of gravitation; when the apple falls off 
the tree it is drawn to the earth. You may not be 
eonvinced about it, but you will have to follow 
it all the same. It is a matter of cause and effect 
established by countless experiences. No Becom- 
ing can be perfect or enduring except when: it 
follows this Law of Moral Causation. Violence 
or camouflage, appropriation or possessiveness 
may lead to becoming of a sort, but as night fol- 
lows the day, it will beget distractions, attach- 
ment or repulsion and destroy it in the hour of 
its fruition. 

Modern India has not discovered Truth and 
Non-violence. It has only applied the Law of 
Moral Causation, so far considered to be appli- 
cable only to individuals, to mass life and cor- 
porate activities. Truth and Non-violence, on 
which Gandhiji lays emphasis, are but the instru- 
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ments of securing desired results and gaining the 
enduring influence and power which love yields. 
And as experience of ages has taught us that 
the Law of, Moral Causation is inexorable, Truth 
and Non-violence can only be principles, never a 
policy. And in teaching us this Law, Gandhiji 
has only extended the scope and efficacy of the 
basic values of Indian culture. 

What then is life? What is its purpose and 
end? Indian culture conceives it as endless Be- 
coming pursued on the path of the Mahavratas, 
so that life freed from sorrow and struggle may 
grow into pure Joy—as an experience above and 
_heyond the uncertainties of earthly existence. In 
the use of materialistic power by an indomitable 
and all-pervasive effort to will these Jdeas into 
existence lies the secret of India’s undying life; 
in their triumph over such power, the only hope 
of humanity. 
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F books a few only attain the position of 
classics. Of them, not more than half a 
dozen have come to be accepted as Scrip- 
tures. Of such Scriptures, the pre-eminent is the 
Bhagvadgita—this incomparable converse between 
God and Man. Edwin Arnold called it The Song 
Celestial; Humboldt characterized it as “the most 
beautiful, perhaps the only true philosophical 
song in any known tongue”. The reasons for 
its pre-eminence are many. 

It is composed by Vyas Dvaipayana, the author 
of the Mahabharata, the poet of pocts and the 
first and foremost prophet of the human race. 

This gospel has given more than human power 
to countless men for the last twenty-five hundred 
years; to Shankara aud Ramanuja; to Vivek- 
ananda, Lokamanya Tilak, and Gandhiji among 
the moderns. 
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It has also provided the inspiration to immortal 
works like the Bhagavata and Tulsidas’s Ramcarita 
Manasa which have shaped and strengthened the 
eternal edifice of Indian Culture. 

Lastly, it has a universality which embraces 
every aspect of human action, suits every stage 
of human development, 

Yet the modern educated mind in India is a 
timid mind. It has a subconscious feeling that if 
it is found relying too often on the Gita, the 
possessor—the arrogant modern—will be classed 
with the superstitious, the weak, the outworn. 

It is a real fear amongst us. But if India is to 
- continue its triumphant march to world influ- 
ente, the fear must be cast out. 

-St. Paul in his letter to the Romans said: “I 
am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ”. Why 
should anyone be ashamed of the Gospel which 
Vyas taught mankind? No man is ashamed of 
his learning, of his artistic gifts, or of displaying 
power, however little it be. Why should he be 
ashamed of openly confessing the real source of 
power, the power which strengthens everyone 
when he is feeble, inspires him when he is weak, 
upholds him when he is strong? 

When all resources fail, then through the 
words of the Gita God speaks: 
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“Yield not to impotence, Partha. 

It befits thee not. 

Shake off this wretched faint-heartedness. 

Stand up, Oh, harasser of foes.” 

Then fear flees. Then we recover ‘ourselves’; 
and like unto Arjun, each of us can say, inspir- 
ed: 

“Here I stand firm; my doubts are fled; 

I shall act as Thou biddest.” 

The more desperate the situation, the greater 
is the power which the Gita reveals. This has 
been the experience of the strong. Why should 
it not be the inspiration of us, the weak? 

The strength which the Gita gives does not lié 
on the surface. It lies in real personal power; 
not like the power of the worldly, in apparent 
glitter and domination. It is the power that 
makes everyone to whom it comes a little more 
of himself. By and through it, the weak become 
strong; the shallow, deep; the voluble, silent; 
the insolent, humble; the wasted, effective. It 
gives the power of God to everyone that 
believeth; the power ‘to arise and win glory, to 
overcome foes and to enjoy Kingship’; a power, 
higher than which, no man can covet or gain. 

The power which the Gita gives comes not 
merely to individuals but to communities and 
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nations, as well, if they could translate its mes- 
sage into action. 

The message of the Gita can be summed up in 
the words ““Creative Resistance”. This has two 
aspects: Creative Concentration and the Will to 
Resist. The latter aspect is given in one verse 
of immortal value: 

“Thy every deed dedicated unto Me, 

Thy heart in self-hood rested, 

All ‘my-ness’, all hope forsworn, 

With thy Self from fever cured, 

Resist thou, Oh, Arjuna.” 

Resist non-self with self, wherever it is, by what- 
. ever means; resist it with all the might of 
bady and soul, not as a matter of calculation, but 
as a matter of offering unto Him: that is- the 
message of the Gita. wh 

When in the past foreign hordes overran India, 
the power of the State and the frenzy of religious 
fanaticism were allied against her. Her freedom, 
her faith, her culture, her very existence were in 
peril. Then the message of the Gita gave her 
power and endurance, and the Will to Resist. -’ 

We then resisted in the social sphere and turn 
ed guilds into castes, and farnilies into the fort- 
ressed strength of joint families. We resisted in 
the religious sphere and produced Bhakti, the 
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bhakti of Chaitanya, Kabir and Guru Nanak, 
which swept away the angularities of religious 
intolerance. We resisted in the intellectual 
sphere and enshrined Sanskrit as the Goddess of 
ldarning, as the mother of everlasting inspiration. 
We resisted in the political sphere and reduced 
the power of kings to a mere liberty to quarrel 
with each other without seriously affecting 
society and culture. 

But Pax Britannica, the hypnotic phrase, made 
us see things as they were not. It has weakened 
India’s Will to Resist. And a new situation finds 
usin difficulties. 

-To-day, a man more ferocious than Attila over- 
spreads the world, bringing carnage and slavery 
te country after country, coming nearer to India 
with every stride. An irresponsible bureaucracy 
has declined our free association and has armed 
itself with powers which can stifle the breath of 
freedom in the country. An ambition to dominate 
the country or divide it has fired a few, making 
life and property insecure. Western culture— 
the teeming womb of tanks and dive-bombers— 
has insidiously sapped our spirit. It has created 
dangers we never knew before. We feel help- 
less; we whine for alien help. We look in vain 
on all sides for sympathy. 
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A mood of frustration has seized India as had 
seized Arjun when Shri Krishna asked him to 
control his sense of impotence. The message of the 
Gita is the country’s only hope. India must dedi- 
cate itself to God. It should give up illusory 
hopes of cheaply earned freedom. It should listen 
to the voice of God and develop the Will to Resist 
ali evil, in whatever form it faces us. 


XXIIT 


Creative Resistance 


HE sands of my freedom are fast run- 

ning out. Perhaps before the end of 
this week I may be ‘taken up by the Bri- 
tish Government* in furtherance of its war 
activities. As things are at present, India can 
only be preserved by obeying Gandhiji’s mandate. 
I must, therefore, surrender my freedom to 
Britain. I feel no regret, I bear no malice. But 
I must analyse the springs of my action. 

Is my act a purely mechanical one? 

It is not. I am doing it of my own free will, 
for I am convinced that duty points to no other 
path. The basis of my conviction is not politi- 
cal. Its roots are deep down in the eternal laws 
of our being. 


CS 
*Mr. Munshi, on having intimated to the Bombay 
Police his intention to offer Satyagraha, was 


arrested 
and taken to Yeravda Jail in the early hours of 
December 4, 1940. 
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To resist is the law of life. Many resist what 
they hate. Many resist what they consider 
untruth. There is no strength without resist- 
ance, ‘ 

When I resist what I hate, the resistance 1s 
instinctive. When I resist things inconsistent 
with what I think is the truth, my resistance is 
purposive. 

But there is a higher form of resistance, the 
creative resistance. 

A man desires to create something noble, great 
or beautiful His fancy has caught its contours, 
but that is not enough. He must resist all 
adverse influences, so that the something before 
his mind’e eye becomes a living picture limned 
with the gorgeous hues of his imagination. The 
more strenuously he resists the adverse infliu- 
ence the more living will the picture grow, till 
concentrated imagination will be converted into 
reality. This is not a philosophical tangle but 
a matter of experience since the days of Vyas. 

All accomplishment is the mental image come 
true by concentrated resistance to all alien in- 
fluences. 

When a person knows he is not trusted, when 
he knows he is looked down upon as an inferior 
creature only fit to be tied to the chariot of his 
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master he will be less than sub-human if he does 
not try to resist an attempt to yoke him. If he 
is a man of self-respect, he will instinctively 
resist onslaughts on his self-respect. If, sup- 
pose, he is made to crawl at the point of the 
bayonet, his first instinct, will be to resist. Then 
the instinct of self-preservation will prompt him 
to submit. He knows that if he did not crawl 
his head would be broken, and he would sooner 
keep his head rather than his self-respect. His 
spirit of resistance will then die. Agaim and 
again the spirit of man has to face such on- 
slaughts, and more often than not the eat 
prefers surrender to resistance. 

But if I offer creative resistance to an order 
for crawling, I do it as the result of a delibe- 
rate decision. This form of resistance has a defi- 
nite end: to keep me as a self-respecting indivi- 
dual The motive force is supplied by the ob- 
jective, viz. my own picture of myself as a self- 
respecting man which is held by my imagina- 
tion to the exclusion of everything else. It is 
supported by the voluntary surrender of things 
which I cherish. The objective must exist as 
an accomplished fact in my imagination before 
T can will it into existence. This is the only con- 
scious process of willing an objective into exist- 
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ence. It is only the perfect creative resister who 
can work miracles, 
What is true of men is true of nations. 
Nations are the products of creative resistance. 
Britain is not a great nation because of its race 
or language. It is great because it has been 
willed into existence by the imaginative efforts 
of Britishers for several hundred years. 
Similarly India as a nation is not organised by 
unity created by geography, language or reli- 
gion. It cannot be merely created by objective 
conditions. It can only be done by Indians con- 
sciously willing themselves into a nation, 
. Fouille, in his La Science Sociale Contempo- 
raime describes a Nation in the following terms. 
. “Nation is an organism, which realises it- 
Self in conceiving and in willing its own exist- 
ence. Any collection of men becomes a society 
in the only true sense of the word, when all 
the men conceive more or less clearly the 
type of the organic whole, which they can 
form by uniting themselves and when they 
effectively unite themselves under the deter- 
mining influence of this conception. Society 
is then an organism which exists because it 
has been thought and willed. It is an organism 
born of an idea.” 
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India, the Nation, as I pointed out in I Follow 
the Mahatma is the product of a million wills 
combined in the act of living up to the idea of a 
great UNITY. The difference in the concepts 
between India, a country, and India, a nation, is 
therefore fundamental. No one can be born an 
Indian nationalist; everyone has to become one, 
by thinking, planning and willing himself intoa 
nationalist. Common traditions, sufferings endur- 
ed and victories won in common, names of great 
personalities that embody in themselves the 
character and ideals of the nation; and memo- 
ries of group conflicts which have yielded proud 
triumphs, these have made India the Nation. 


What is the kind of resistance I am offering 
by surrendering my freedom to the British? -- 


The present situation can be summarized in 
a few words. 


Britain, up against the might of Europe, is 
fighting against extinction. In its struggle for 
self-preservation it would be superhuman if it 
did not apply every method known to human 
ingenuity, to obtain or extract help or to remove 
embarrassment. On the other hand, Indians, 
barred from participating in the war as partners 
of Britain, cannot afford to rest content with un- 
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willing acquiescence in Britain’s efforts for pro- 
secuting the war. 

We are here faced with a ventectly realistic 
situation; the master in his life and death strug- 
gle seeking to use his dependant as.a mere in- 
strument; the dependant determined to remain 
so no longer, and unwilling to volunteer. help 
unless he was trusted as a comrade. 

This is an unfortunate situation, but true, too. 

The logic behind this refusal to treat India as 
a comrade is clear. 

The Indian nation is deemed weak and divided. 
Religious and party jealousies could be played 
upon to keep it so during this period of danger. 
Therefore, it must continue to be Britain’s chattel 
by whatever euphemistic name it may be called. 

Some men like me, for instance, still think 
that if Britain falls, it would be a disaster. At 
one time they even hugged the hope that India 
would be able to fight the war as a comrade, 
not as a serf. 

But all this is irrelevant. 

By encouraging anti-national claims; by em- 
phasising the unnational character of India; by 
giving a veto to communalists; and by refusing 
the hand of friendship which the Nation offered, 
the British statesmen have attempted to neutra- 
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lise the national demand for a share of power 
in the centre. Mr. Amery’s latest constitutional 
views about India are evidently intended to 
serve as disruptive forces in the future. 

Britain does not want India the Nation, it only 
wants India the vassal. 

One of two ways are open to an Indian : either 
to acquiesce in this position, or not. 

If he acquiesces, the Nation will wither and 
die. Only an immense army of soulless auto- 
mata driven by British officials will then be left. 

If he does not acquiesce, he must do something. 
He has willed the Nation into existence by de- 
cades of sacrifice. He can only maintain it un- - 
broken by refusing to live under conditions 
which imply the negation of India’s nationhood. 
And as he refuses, as the jail door closes upon 
him and others like him, their common resistance 
to existing conditions will strengthen the Nation, 
which will sweep everything before it. 

Resistance to be intensely creative has to en- 
dure the anguish of the spirit and of the flesh; 
for out of anguish arises the flaming imagination, 
the mother of all creation. 

Tapas, creative resistance through suffering, is 
as old as the human spirit. .The Rg Veda sage 
sang a beautiful hymn which described how the 
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Purusha was sacrificed so that the universe may 
blossom forth. The early Christian martyrs faced 
the lion and suffered the cross to make Chris- 
tianity a perpetual fountain spring of human 
inspiration. To-day Britain stands as the flower 
of resistance by self-imposed discipline and 
suffering, creating a greater Britain than was 
ever known in history. 

Creative resistance is the secret of perpetual 
youth, everlasting creator of life. Where it is 
not found, death rages. It is the solace and 
strength of the oppressed. It renovates the very 
foundations of things in which we live. Like 
unto Shiva, the god of gods, it destroys what 
exists; but from whatever it touches. new life 
begins to flow. 

Creative resistance offered by the human 
spirit, not with bombers and tanks but through 
suffering and sacrifice, will destroy the existing 
order of things which divides one humanity into 
warring peoples, into the strong and the weak, 
into the white and the coloured, into the sup- 
pressor and the suppressed, into rich and poor, 
for, “that makes unfortunate creatures of us all.” 
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Non-Violence As | Manners It 


COULD not stent the view ed  nieievtalane 
which Gandhiji expected of me as a Congress- 
man. But that does not mean that I have 
foresworn non-violence or have overnight be- 
come anti-Congress. In 1939 in my book I! 
Follow the Mahatma I described Gandhiji as a 
Master to whom God was the Reality, in which 
he subsisted and by which his being was nour- 
ished and impregnated with eternal freshness. 
I hold to every word that I said then; for he 
iltumined and still continues to illumine for me 
the dark corners of my soul where lurk the spiri- 
tual difficulties which I have to face every day. 
Never did I feel myself nearer to him than 
when I wrote my letter of the 26th of May, or 
when at Sevagram I felt that God who was 
Truth required that I should not be untrue to 
him. When my life was spared to,me last March, 
I felt that I could be worthy of him only if I tried 
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—may be in a very small measure—to live up to 
the Truth as I saw it and act accordingly in the 
entirely strange conditions in which the country 
finds itself.* 

My parting with Gandhiji is more like the 
traditional one. The great saint Ramanujacharya, 
when he found his pupil Ramanand taking a 
different view of Bhakti, called him, blessed him 
and asked him to follow it in his own way rather 
than the way he was taught. Great teachers are 
the same in every generation. Small minds and 
great souls never go together. 

Gandhiji in his statement has rightly said that 
‘I accept the principle of Non-Violence in the 
abstract. I am intellectually convinced that if 
an individual became non-violent in thought, 
word and deed, he could attract love, which 
would mean lasting power over men; that that 
was true of an individual as of groups of indi- 
viduals ; that this law of moral causation was 
unalterable and inevitable. I am equally con- 
vinced that Yogasutra has enunciated a funda- 
mental law of life when it lays down that 
Brahmacharya, Non-waste in thought, word and 
deed, leads to great vigour of mind and body ; 
that giving up the sense of possessions leads one 
to realise the fullness of life. 
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But to know the inevitability of a law is one 
thing; to live up to its full implication is another. 
I cannot take the vow to be a Brahmachari, 
nor can I give up all I possess ; nor is it possible 
for me to be non-violent ‘at all times and in all 
climes’. 

Gandhiji himself in 1914 went out to the Kaira 
District to recruit soldiers for the British Army ; 
in 1941 he has advanced towards a higher state 
of spiritual strength when he does not counten- 
ance the use of violence in domains international, 
national or domestic. In 1937 Gandhiji wanted 
the Congress to take power ; today, he is averse 
to the Congress taking power involving the ust - 
of violence. He is an instrument of God sent 
down to achieve the triumph of Non-violence ‘in 
such measure as is given to a human being. Ris- 
ing as he does every day in the scale of perfec- 
tion, he would, the Yogi that he is, vow to be 
non-violent under all conditions. If occasion 
arose he would seek self-immolation in a supreme 
effort to vindicate the living God, which te him 
is Truth and Non-violence. 

But an ordinary man, who has to deal with 
the affairs: of life as he finds them and remain 
true to himself, has to realise that Non*violence 
cannot imply the abjuration of the use of force 
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at all times. Moulana Saheb, Rajaji and Sardar 
Valabhbhai realised this limitation when at Poona 
they offered to fight the Germans if a Nationalist 
Government, was conceded to India. The utmost 
that a man can do is to accept Non-violence only 
to the extent to which he is able to translate it 
hortestly into practice. He may not inflict vio- 
lence for its own sake. He may not inflict violence 
when he is carried away by passion, fear, or anger. 
But unless he has qualified himself bv 
years of stern discipline and reaches a high state 
of spiritual evolution, Non-violence for him can 
only be psychological; an unceasing effort to 
perform his duty without passion, malice or 
anger. 

I realised the truth of this limitation when I 
wrote my book above referred to. I emphasized 
then that it was an incorrect assumption that 
once non-violent resistance created a nation, no 
violence would be found in it. Even if India 
gained Swaraj by that means, I said, there would 
be many Indians, whose baser passions would 
have to be restrained by force. This would be 


equally true of international life, even when non- 
violence became a potent factor in its regulation. 
The coercive processes of the States inter se 
could not disappear till there was one political 
framework for the whole human race. 
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I cannot imagine that, as between man and 
man, the right of self-defence by all available 
means can be given up as long as most men con- 
tinue to be what they are, just normal human 
beings. af 

The problem which confronted me was this: 
Believing as I did in Non-violence as an inevitable 
principle of life, was it possible for me. consti- 
tuted as I am, to translate it fully into action 
under the difficult conditions imposed by what 
Gandhiji calls a miniature civil war, or, by the 
conditions which may arise as a result of the 
international situation? Or, was I to content 
myself with psychological Non-violence? 

If I see a goonda trying to stab an innocent 
passer-by, or to kidnap a woman, should I not 
use force to hit the goonda on the head? If 
goondas attack my locality, will I not be justified 
in collecting the young men of the locality to 
defend our homes, women and dhildren ‘with 
every weapon at our disposal? If men in this coun- 
try are cowards, can I not ask them—both Hin- 
dus and Muslims—to train themselves in the art 
of self-defence against hooligans? If, for instance, 
a house of God—be it a temple or a mosque—is 
being attacked by incendiaries, should not Hindus 
and Muslims both combine to repel the attack by 
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all means available? If, on account of the war, 
the internal security of the country is in danger, 
—and I am convinced it is—can we not defend 
society by force? 

These are not theoretical problems today ; they 
are elements of a stark reality which faces us. 

\Self-examination revealed to me that the con- 
tent of my Non-violence was restricted in com- 
parison to what Gandhiji expected of me as a 
Congressman. 

As I understand it, Ahimsa, when translated 
into the foreign word ‘non-violence’ does not 
convey a correct meaning. Ahimsa is not tant- 
amount to abandonment of the use of force. 
Occasions arise when the use of force is not only 
permissible, but becomes a paramount duty. Non- 
violence is a psychological factor. Its moral value 
is derived from the motive and the impulse. If 
the use of force becomes necessary in the per- 
formance of a duty which is undertaken without 
fear, malice or anger it is not himsa. 

Satyagraha is a great weapon of power and 
influence, a technique which will redound to the 
enduring credit of Mahatma Gandhi in the his- 
tory of the human race. Its limitations, however, 
are found not in its theoretical imperfections, but 
in the imperfections of human nature. The man 
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who defends his home, his shrine or his land by 
force against violence inspired by a lofty sense of 
duty is as much a Satyagrahi as any other. 

* * s 

I am not an expert on Non-violence. I am but 
a humble student of it as taught by Vyas, Patan- 
jali and Gandhiji. But if non-violence has a 
different meaning, Gita to me would remain un- 
explained. 

I make every effort to study the sublime prin- 
ciple which Gandhiji teaches. I understand it; J 
revere it as expressing the Law of Moral Causa- 
tion more fully. But I cannot act up to it; it is 
a lie if I said that I can. It is my own frailty . 
that is responsible for this incapacity, not the 
fault of the teacher or the principle. . 

‘The sun shoots his rays on the clod and the 
gem alike,’ says Poet Bhavabhuti, ‘but the gem 
only reflects light.’ I am but a cold. 

I have received congratulations and condem- 
nation from many. I beg of them to spare me 
from both. 

TI want their prayers. 
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To be or to do: That's the Question 


ESISTANCE is the essence of individua] or 
corporate growth. If one did not resist, 
one would become worse than a weed. 

Resistance to non-self is the first step towards 
the growth of a man’s personality. Every minute 
it-is growing, it becomes something different from 
what it has been. This incessant development 
of one’s personality, however, is simply the pro- 
cess of being oneself more and more. This ‘Be- 
coming’ is the law of life. 

I want to be ‘myself’: that’s the supreme desire 
of every man. It is not a desire to be one’s own 
nude, caveman self. It is the desire to live a 
fuller life; to live in a more co-ordinated manner; 
to develop one’s capacities with a corresponding 
enlargement of opportunities. This desire seeks 
to emphasise, expand and realise all that is in 
us. It also drives us to admire others who possess 
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striking personalities, who are themselves’ in a 
larger measure. 

Unfortunately, most of us try to develop our 
personality from without, rather than from with- 
in. Some dress their hair; others study and 
modify their voice, manner and appearance; yet 
others acquire equipment, physical or mental; all 
with the object of being something, something 
more notable and effective. But personality is 
not the result of possessions; it is the outcome of 
a man being more of a person than others, in be- 
ing a source of inner power. 

The greatness of a man is not in what he does, 
but in what he was and has since become. To. 
‘become’, then, is infinitely higher than to ‘do’. 
To be thoroughly ‘oneself’ is higher service than 
serving others. “Ye, therefore, shall be perfect 
even as your Heavenly Father is perfect” said 
Christ in his Sermon on the Mount. To become 
‘perfect’— to realize every minute the highest in 
oneself—is the noblest service to fellowmen. 

The Yogi is higher than Ascetic; 

He soars above the seers whn know. 

Higher than those who work, too, is he. 

Therefore, Arjun, be thou a Yogi. 

The greatness of a truly great man lies in his 
life. not deeds. Every man who has met Gandhiji 
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has felt that there is something nobler, greater 
in the man than in anything that he says or does. 
Every time I meet him, I find that he is bigger 
than his biggest deeds. 

“It is true,” writes Mr. Morley, “that what in- 
terests the world in Mr. Gladstone is even more 
what he was than what he did; his brilliance: 
charm and power, the endless surprises; his dual- 
ism and more than dualism.” 

Was it not Milton who said that in order to 
write well the author ought himself to be a true 
poem; that he should not ‘presume to sing high 
praises of heroic men or famous cities, unless he 
_ had in himself the experience or practice of all 
that is praiseworthy’? 

_.What did Socrates do, except impress with his 
tremendous personality every man he came in 
contact with? Thus does Alcibiades, the magni- 
ficent wastrel, testify: 

When I hear him speak, my heart leaps up far 
more than the hearts of those who celebrate the 
¢ Corybantic mysteries; my tears are poured out as 
he talks, a thing I have often seen happen to many 
others besides myself. I have heard Pericles and 
other excellent orators, and have been pleased with. 
their discourses, but I suffered nothing of this kind; 
nor was any soul ever on those occasions disturbed 
and filled with self-reproach, as if it were slavishly 
laid prostrate. But this Marsyas here had often 
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affected me in the way I describe, until the life 
which I lived seemed hardly worth living. * * ° 
I escape, therefore, and hide myself from him, and 
when I see him I am overwhelmed with humiliation 
because I have neglected to do what I have con- 
fessed to him ought to be done: and often and often 
have I wished that he were no longer to be seen 
among men. But if that were to happen I well 
know that I should suffer far greater pain; so that 
where [ can turn, or what I can do with this man 
I know not. All this have I and many others suf- 
fered from the pipings of this satyr. 


In the life of every great man we observe the 
effort with which he struggled agairst his limita- 
tions. We trace the steps by which he rose to be- 
come himself; by which he gained freedom which 
led to fuller expression of his powers. 

The men who seek accomplishments without 
corresponding inner growth do not know the joys 
of ‘Becoming’. They find no real greatness. The 
Gita condemns them unequivocally: 

In quenchless longing lost, 

By fraud, conceit and lust inspired, 

They strive, 

Bound by vows impure, with ignoraiice blind, 

Holding on to lies in place of truth, 

Engrossed in boundless, anxious designs 

Extending to the ends of time. 

On sating their desires such men are bent, 

Believing, that alone is Truth. 

Knmeshed by a hundred bonds of hope 
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Steeped in lust and wrath 

Amassing wealth by lawless means 
They strive to get their heart’s desires. 
“See what I have secured today?” they say 
“On this my mind is now set, next. 
This wealth is mine; this much more 
Shall be mine again. 

This enemy have I slain today; 

Those others I will slay anon. 

I am the lord; I enjoy as I like; 
Successful, happy and strong am I. 
Who can rival my wealth, my birth? 

I alone will offer sacrifice, 

Scatter gifts and rejoice 

As none before me ever did.” 
Enveloped in ignorance, these, 

* Maddened by countless thoughts, 
Caught fast in illusion, 

.‘Held in thrall by sensual pleasures 
Rush headlong into Hell. 


Exclusive devotion to the outward in one shape 
or the other endangers the inner side of a man, 
which alone gives him strength, beauty and dis- 
tinction. 
“What does it profit a man, if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul?” asked the Prophet 
of Nazareth. 
Many gain the world they seek. They also then 
find to their cost that they have no power to make 
it their own. 
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Breaking The Bonds 


ERSONALITY grows by contact with indi- 

viduals, by relations and conversation. At 

the same time, paradoxical though it may 

look, nothing cramps its growth so much as con- 
tact with the world. 

Relations with the world impose bonds which 
few men can break. For a man in daily contact 
with the world, his time is not his own, his work 
not of his own choice. His company is not of his 
selection. His heredity, the needs of social life, 
his professional and political ambitions, create for 
him a cage in which his personality must lan- 
guish and wither. 

Getting away from this cage is an imperative 
need, if one wants to Become, if one wants his 
personality to grow and expand +o its highest 
possibilities. Its bars are principally made of 
fear. If they have to be broken, fear must be 
conquered. 
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Of all forces which dominate life, fear is the 
most powerful, the ugliest, the most subtle. 

How is Fear to be conquered? 

Fear is a habit of mind which causes many 
activities. 

The mind under its influence expects the loss 
of something which it prizes as an essential. The 
loss is exaggerated, distorted, made to look de- 
vastating and to cause misery long before it 
actually arises. The mind is also driven to panicky 
action to prevent the expected loss. The origin 
of fear, therefore, is in the imagination which por- 
trays the loss of an essential long before it has 
. occurred. 

Essentials, the loss of which is feared by the 
mind, are, generally, approbation of our world, 
possessions like wealth, position or health, and 
affection or love. 

We fear to lose the approbation of. our world, 
and so shape our conduct as to deserve it. But 
love of approbation is in reality lack of confidence 
in one’s own judgment. 

Approbation, or its denial, by our set, which 
we call ‘the world’, is not based on intrinsically 
sound judgment; it is merely the reaction of our 
particular group to our conduct having regard to 
a standard set up by it. This standard conduct 
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is different, with different groups; it changes also 
with the same group from time to time. 

When we shape our conduct out of fear of dis- 
approval of our group we consider the standard 
of that group as better than the standard we have 
set up ourselves; that is, we surrender our judg- 
ment to the passing whims of our group. 

If, therefore, we lay down our own standard 
and adhere to it, as being something more real 
to us, the lure of approval will disappear and with 
it the fear of its not forthcoming. 

The essential, next in order, whose expected 
loss causes fear may be comprehensively called 
‘possessions’, like wealth, position and health. . 
These are acquired or retained by effective and 
sustained effort, and that too only when oppor- 
tunity arises, which, however, is generally beyond 
one’s control. 

Fear, by causing misery and urging a man to 
panicky work, in reality, weakens effective and 
planned effort and destroys the sense of discover- 
ing opportunity. 

If systematic and effective work 1s planned and 
carried out, tv the worker seeking only its perfec- 
tion, possessions will follow, but—be it noted— 
only if opportunity arises, not otherwise. 

Affection is another person’s reaction to our 
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systematic understanding of his needs. Love is 
the other person’s reaction to our self-surrender 
to him or her. Fear of losing affection or love 
will distort the understanding or weaken the com- 
pleteness of self-surrender. It will therefore 
destroy the foundation of the very thing which 
it expects to lose. 

But if we create a standard of conduct of our 
own; if we carefully plan an effective effort 
according to that standard, and no other, waiting 
for an opportunity; if we try to understand the 
needs of those whose affection we seek; and if we 
surrender ourselves more completely to those 
whuse love we cherish, fear will disappear. 

Loss of essentials is principally due to lack of 
effort on our part. Fear, while anticipating disas- 
ter, will weaken this effort. If effort is all absorb- 
ing, fear will disappear. 

If our standard of conduct is set up and adher- 
ed to; if others’ opinions about our conduct are 
not allowed to influence the conduct; if we are 
satisfied with the results that come, only intensi- 
fying the efforts to attain our standard, fear will 
disappear. 

That is the path which all men who have con- 
quered fear have trodden. 

And the conquest of fear has come only toa 
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those who have surrendered themselves to the 
Supreme Will. 

Indifferent to praise or blame, in silence 

delighting, 

Content with what comes along, 

Unattached to home, or unwavering will, 

Devoted to Me, such the man 

Who alone is dear to Me. 

Such men only become free from the stifling 
bondage which the world imposes. Their per- 
sonalities are not dwarfed, for their intimacy 
with God increases as their relations with the 
world slacken. 

Relations with God do not fetter any aspirant’s | 
personality. He reveals Himself to everyone 
according to his prayers or needs. With every 
step in the growth of his personality, the Kindly 
Light leads him on to the next. 

Whichever the path of his approach to Me, 

Therefrom do I welcome him. * 

The winding tracks of men, but follow the 


footsteps 
Which once I trod. 


‘That is why Patanjali gives to everyone the 
freedom to choose his own path of Becoming. 

‘If supreme detachment does not appeal to a 
man, nor devotion to God, nor again the control 
of breath, let him,’ says he, ‘concentrate on sen- 
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suous objects or on the sorrowless condition of 
the mind, full of light. If that does not suit him 
he should concentrate upon the Masters, who 
have transeended attachment, fear and anger; 
failing it, upon dreams and sleep; and failing 
everything let him merge himself in the subject 
of his choice.’ 

All roads of yearning therefore lead to Becom- 
ing, if followed with zeal and strength. The Gita 
is equally indulgent: 


Your mind and gaze if fixed on Me, 
Thou shalt abide in Me alone. 
Have no doubts whatever. 
-But perchance if thou canst not fix 
’ Thy mind on me with steadfast devotion 
Seek to reach Me, Dhananjaya, by the path of 
: discipline. 
If thou canst not pursue, even this path 
Live for Me alone; 
Doing deeds for My sake only shalt thou reach 
perfection. 
But even if thou canst not live 
Merging thyself in Me, 
Master thyself: give up all desire— 
The desire for fruits of what you do. 


XXVII 
Truth Which Is Unity 





HE modern mind has confounded knowledge 
with personality. This confusion has been 
the ‘direful spring of unnumbered woes.’ 
In India it has turned the University graduate 
into waste paper baskets of odd bits of informa- 
tion, unshaped in character, dwarfed in person-’ 
ality, devoid of faith which alone can convert 
knowledge into power. 

Education in these days is not ‘leading forth’ 
of the inmost personality, but imposing fetters of 
cast-iron alien thoughts on him. *We are mecha- 
nised by it, regimented; not led forth to the 
freedom of ceaseless Becoming. Our curiosity is 
satisfied; we have been given wide attachments 
and intense dislikes; but the motive power of our 
personality remains unkindled. We are walking 
frauds. We have intellect divorced from will, 
belief in ideals which are belied in life. The 
reach out to knowledge in some cases develops 
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to ideals; but in most cases they remain dreams, 
ineffective and unrelated to life. As a result the 
Modern does not feel humiliated at his mind being 
divorced from speech, his speech from action. 
This two-fold divergence is accepted as inevitable, 
often as a sign of modernity. 

The mind, thought and deed become one 
dynamic unit in a growing personality. But it is 
difficult to produce this harmony among forces, 
all of which generally tend to fly away from each 
other. When these three forces in a man become 
one, he serves Truth; then only he becomes 
effective. 

“What is truth?” asked Pilate, and Truth still 
‘vexes us with its elusiveness. It is not consist- 
ency; growth of vision on a fuller knowledge of 
facts often makes consistency an untruth. It is 
not even one’s view of things; for, two people 
trying to see truth may honestly come to two 
entirely conflicting views. Yet Truth is universal, 
—sought after, held in reverence by all; the guid- 
ing light of all high-souled efforts. This Truth 
is the inseverable unity of thought, word and deed 
of a man at a given moment; and in order to be 
really effective it has to be backed by the very 
life of the man. who thereby earnestly pursues 
Becoming. 
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Patanjali has given the test of what is truthful. 
‘Truth, when realized, yields the fruits of action’. 
One has to be truthful—that is, one’s thought, 
word and deed have to be compact, before results 
will follow. If I want to do things, therefore, 
the three forces in me have to be welded into a 
dynamic unity. This is Truth—this supreme unity 
of the three great forces of life; when it is reach- 
ed, the personality is tuned to receive the com- 
mandment of Him whose instrument one hopes 
to be. 

The path which leads to this ‘tuning’ is called 
the way of Brahma. The word ‘Brahmacharya’ 
is ordinarily restricted to sexual continence or 
suppression. This narrow meaning is misleading. 
Its real meaning is ‘Non-Waste’; non-waste of 
mental, verbal and bodily powers. In that sense 
alone, the aspirant is asked to be Yatavakaya- 
manasa—controlled in word, body and mind. 

We waste our powers, at every moment of our 
life, in small things and big. We speak inaccu- 
rately! it is a waste. We waste our energy in 
fidgetting, when we ought to be sitting still. We 
waste time in gossip, in fruitless efforts, in an 
unmethodical distribution of our time, calling it 
freedom. How many moderns waste the best 
part of life, say in golf or bridge, when they 
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should be achieving the same physical vigour or 
mental relaxation in a hundred useful ways? 

And so with the mind. We splash about our 
mental energy, like urchins dancing in the sea. 
A little éxamination is necessary to convince 
one of the criminal waste of our mental powers. 
We feel we are busy when all we are doing is to 
waste our mental powers in an unregulated, dif- 
fused manner. If we want to Become, we dare 
not waste the energies of our machine where- 
with we have to attain results. If a man has to 
approach God, if he has to be His instrument, he 
cannot offer to Him something which leaks at 
every point. 
‘ In India, for want of enough men of calibre, a 
man is drawn to do many things. But it is all 
wrong, hopelessly wrong; everyone must keep to 
his business. He should do it for all he is worth. 
He should not dissipate his energies to things 
outside his Swadharma. 

Better one’s own thankless dharma 

Than alien task, though well-performed. 

Better to die 

Doing one’s own task; 

Another’s task is fraught with danger. 

We forsake our vocation, our Swadharma, this 
unity of purpose, for position, power or wealth 
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which accident may bring. The result is fraught 
with danger. It is failure or worse; it stunts the 
personality. Position, when so occupied, instead 
of giving scope to one’s personality, proves that 
the personality is not big enough for the position. 

Personality therefore presupposes a unity of 
mind, a power of concentration, a fixed determina- 
tion, which pursues its object steadily, without 
wavering or tiring. 

The Will of those that strive 

Knows but one Aim, Kuru’s Delight. 


Many-branched and endless is the will of him 
Who knows no real effort. 


This purposeful concentration of all one’s power 
is what distinguishes the growing personality 
from the sterile one. Most of us suffer from an 
incapacity to separate one duty, one ambition, one 
resolve, from all others which to us is Truth and 
to give it a pre-eminent place in our life. We 
dare not become what Krishna asks Arjun to do: 
“Be thou but an instrument.” 

This distinguishes a man from a Yogi. A Yogi 
may be a very ordinary, imperfect inan, but he 
recognises but one Truth as his guide. He would 
rather do the will of God than any one else’s. He 
consecrates himself to Truth, which is unity of 
thought, word and deed. 
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No one can be his true self, unless he conse- 
crates himself thus. Most of us try to feed our 
personality on activities which have no organic 
relations with our selves. One is in a profession 
when he ought to be in office; another is in busi- 
ness, when he ought to be a professor; a third 
may be in profession, in politics, in literature, 
when he ought to be consecrated to the salvage 
of culture, may be through these very activities. 
How many of us have a definite and divine pur- 
pose in life? If so, how many have the readiness 
to become but an instrument? But life is not 
long; our capacities are not large. We tread the 
_path of death when we seek to pursue all paths 
thgt appear open. Our aims, our friends, our 
interests are of those of a dilettante. They do not 
look one way—ekagra——as they should, if we were 
but His instrument. 

What is true of a man is also true of a coun- 
try. A country has its own Swadharma pre- 
destined by its history, its culture, its inner 
strength. Any attempt to achieve a result incon- 
sistent with its Swadharma unsupported by a 
unified control of its thought, word and deed will 
land it in a position of danger. 

India has lived so long because it has lived by 
its truth, its culture, moulded and shaped by 
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influences of diverse patterns toned to harmony. 
Her unity in the past was the inter-dependence 
of its major corporations, the representatives of 
culture, of strength, wealth and service, Her unity 
at present is represented by the educated classes; 
by her economic unity; by the Congress and other 
organisations which have woven a fabric of 
national unity; by the impulse to preserve her 
integrity and attain freedom. And as a man 
struggles towards Truth, she also has to struggle 
towards it; to overcome centrifugal forces; to con- 
trol waste; to eliminate weaknesses. And the one 
weakness which she has to conquer is untruth, 
the habit of keeping aspiration and its expression 
divorced from harmonious action. 
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Surrender To God 


HEN the Gita enjoins resistance as an essen- 
tial of the growth of personality in a man 
or a group, emphasis is laid on ‘Dedication of all 
actions to Me.’ 
This Dedication,—Ishwara pranidhana, in other 
words, Surrender to God—baffled me for a long 
time. The intellectual background of my college 
‘days was provided by Spencer and Mill. I, there- 
fore, could not understand why Vyas and Patan- 
jali, Christ, St. Augustine and Caitanya, Nar- 
simha and Mira, all persons of the highest intel- 
lect and honesty, of most powerful personality, 
laid emphasis on this surrender as a necessary 
step to Becoming. 
The Gita enjoins it again and again: 
To Him do thou surrender with thy whole being- 
His grace shall then bear thee safe, Oh Bharata; 
Across to Peace, supreme and changeless, 
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Give up all duties: 

Surrender thyself unto Me. 

Grieve not; for, from all bonds of sin 
Tll set thee free; 


How was it that this message has soothed aching 
hearts through centuries? 

I understand this surrender a little now, but it 
is not easy to achieve this “surrender” as it is to 
understand it. Many bhaktas have spent their 
whole lives in vain by trying to realise it. It is 
the most difficult arid yet the most exquisite of 
the ways which lead to the growth of a great per- 
sonality. Without it, God—Perfection—never 
dwells in us. Without it, Becoming remains un- 
real, for there is nothing to reach forward to. , 

To the modern unbelieving mind, which has no 
patience with things religious, this may be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to grasp. But personality 
cannot grow in stark isolation. Nothing develops 
personality as the influence of another person- 
ality, maybe of a father, a teacher, a friend, or 
a beloved. Stronger this personality, greater is 
its potency. 

Certain persons draw us out. In their pre- 
sence, we grow better and bigger. One word from 
them, and we acquire the strength we never had 
before. If such a one were with us day and night 
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or dwelt with us in our imagination, his inspir- 
ation would never fail us. We would then grow 
from strength to strength. This indwelling of a 
great personality becomes a powerful force, mak- 
ing us more and more of “ourselves”. 

When we are near a great personality we not 
only hear him speak of men and things but also 
note those chance remarks which let us into its 
secrets. We are then possessed by it. It haunts 
us when we leave him. Our word and deed un- 
consciously come to be tested on the touchstone 
of his personality. We are influenced, not so 
much by what he says, but by what he is. 

-, We are all familiar with the conscious indwell- 
ing of our favourite author. Dumas and Hugo 
were my favourite authors when I was young. I 
read and re-read their works. Their characters 
were more to me than my friends and relatives. 
I unconsciously adopted their attitudes and verbal 
tricks. I grew through these masters indwelling 
in me. If the one abiding in us is living, the influ- 
ence is still more remarkable. Who has not been 
shaped and moulded by the beloved’s indwelling 
in one’s heart? 

Literary creativeness is not possible without 
the characters indwelling in an author, though 
temporarily. The stories of Puranic Rshis 
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strongly influenced me in my boyhood. Some of 
the characters in my novels and dramas like 
Kautilya, Ushanas, Aurva, Agastya and Viswa- 
mitra, are only faint, crude portraits of those who 
at the time when they were drawn were living 
realities to me. 

Apart from literary creations, Vyas, for inst- 
ance, has had a curious attraction for me. The 
Mahabharata is his work; the Gita is his gospel. 
He is Vishnu; and Vishnu is He, according to a 
well-known hymn. He is “Brahma, but without 
four faces; Vishnu but with two hands; Sambhu, 
but without the third eye.” I have always come 
to regard him as the first among men, who by his, 
conquest of self, his vision of the eternal in life, 
his literary production, laid the foundation of an 
immortal culture, which, though characteristically 
Indian, embraces humanity for all time. 

The continuity of India’s culture and tradition, 
—the main source of its strength—is due to the 
spirit of Vyas, enshrined in the Mahabharata, 
having indwelt Indians for centuries. For count- 
less generations its heroes have lived in men’s 
imagination; its approach to life has been the 
approach of millions; its idioms, sentiments and 
ideals have refreshed and invigorated them. If 
India is worth living and dying for, it is because 
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of the beauty and power which India has acquir- 
ed by centuries of its surrender to Vyas. 

But his attraction for me has been fitful, intel- 
lectual, not spiritual, I think of him often. More 
than once his momentary ‘indwelling’ has led me 
to decisions of far-reaching consequence, But in 
the ordinary affairs of life, I am just my erring 
self. He does not abide in me; nor I in him. I 
would be a true Indian only if this happened. 

The place of ‘indwelling’ in the scheme of life 
must be realized. 

The growth of personality—both of individuals 
and groups—is the result of Creative Resistance. 

‘Resistance to be creative must be inspired by an 
effort of imagination to realise an idea. 

“Yearning is the driving force behind this effort, 
behind all growth. It has to be maintained at a 
white heat whenever the process of Becoming 
has to be shortened and perfected. “Yoga only 
comes to him who possesses samvega—intense 
yearning” says Patanjali. This indwelling of the 
Supreme comes by intensifying the samvega— 
yearning, which ceaselessly seeks self-surrender. 
Intellect, in this matter, is barren; emotion qui- 
vering with powerful effort of the imagination 
only can help one towards it. 

A man may be ceaselessly active; he may also 
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accomplish results; but he may be lost all the 
same, for, efforts may be unaccompanied by a 
persistent yearning to Become. When he loses 
the power of experiencing this samvega, his con- 
dition becomes appalling. He becomes a fossil; 
he is self-complacent, satisfied with himself; or, 
a failure, a wreck. Life, for him, loses its vitality; 
becomes routine. He makes efforts to recover 
himself, but cannot. The old enthusiasms have 
no chance for him. His personality then fades 
away. He is in “impure hell.” 

We throw away opportunities of strengthen- 
ing the faculty to Become. Life for us is either 
a bewildering struggle or a soulless acquiescence. 
We have not even the faculty Arjun had “of be- 
ing filled with wonderment, bodies tirilled 
with awe”, or the humility which drove him to 
fold his hands and bow his head before the gran- 
deur which God vouchsafed him. We are denied 
the Grace which makes life worth living. 

“Indwelling” of the Supreme comes to him 
who ceaselessly meditates upon him; who with 
high strung emotion yearns to see Him, touch 
Him, love Him. 

The imagination, then, vividly conjures up His 
picture in living colours. The attention fondly 
dwells on His life and teachings. He ceases to 
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be a thought, becomes a person, When yearning 
gives place to prayers, tears and heartache, He 
is no longer a Person to be worshipped externally 
but a Presence seen, felt, in oneself. The devotee 
then becomes ‘My-minded’ and ‘My-svuled’, His 
personality merges in His; attains ‘My-hood’. 
The limitations of the aspirant’s personality then 
fade off. He casts forth desires woven into his 
mind. 

With self alone content in self, he becomes 

A Sthitaprajna. 

Undistressed amidst sorrows, 

Amidst pleasures desire-free, he lives ; 
_ All attachment, fear and anger past, he is ty 


Of mind firmly poised 
With heart unattached in luck whether fair 
or foul, 

He neither rejoices nor hates, his mind abiding 

In perfect poise. 
Through intellect, I now know, God cannot be 
known, much less realised. God abides in the 
man who not only reads his gospel, but reads and 
repeats it till his attitude towards life is imper- 
ceptibly shaped through it. Western education 
taught me that if I read and understand a book, 
TI need do no more. It is a convenient formula 
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of the age, created by the printing press with 
its miles of transient literature turned out day 
after day, baffling men’s minds, drowning their 
personality. 


Swadhyaya—one’s own study—is different. It 
is the repeated reading or reciting of a great book 
as a gospel till phrases and paragraphs come to 
be woven into the texture of a man’s mind, 
stirring thoughts, stimulating aspirations, till a 
great personality comes to live in him. 


We are of the earth, earthy. Our life is spent 
in a life-long struggle for money and position. 
And yet as we recite Gita day by day. some of 
the sayings of the Master stand out in the mind. 
and we recognise their power. If the whole of 
the teaching possessed our mind, God would 
come and dwell in us. ‘They abide in Me; I abide 
in them’ is not a metaphor. Yogis and Bhaktas 
of India, the mystics of all ages and climes, were 
possessed by God in the same way. They had no 
choice; they obeyed Him; they lived but to be 
His instruments. 


Listen to my final word, the secret of all secrets. 
I speak to thee of what is for thy good, for, 

I love thee steadfastly. 

Let thy mind be filled with Me. 
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Give thy love to Me, even your offerings and 

your homage ; 

Then wilt thou come to Me. 

That’s My troth, I pledge thee here, 

For théu art dear to Me. 

This is no verbal consolation. It is a fact 
capable of actual experience. And the fortunate 
one who has had it, will grow in personality till 
its dimensions coincide with the Divine. 

This is Surrender unto God—Iswara Prani- 

dhana; the final message of the Gita. Not of 
Gita alone, but of all religions, “Not I, but Christ 
liveth in me” was the admission of Christian 
saints. “Doubtless thou shalt live in Me” says 
Krishna. 
.- For many, God is too far away, too intangible, 
to be brought to indwell them. For them, as 
Patanjali points out, the path of Recoming can 
equally be trodden by constant efforts to sur- 
render themselves to great personalities, real or 
imaginary, who have been known to have trans- 
cended attachment and its brood, fear and anger ; 
to men like Vyas, Buddha, Christ, whom we 
revere as prophets. 


XXIX 
The Spirit Of Silence And Solitude 


<a 








MONG the qualities which lead to Becom- 

ing, the Gita gives a prominent place to 
Silence and Solitude. It is the Vivikta Sevi—the 
man who serves Solitude, and Mouni—the Silent, 
who attain Becoming. 

Expression is bound up with personality. The 
man who speaks comes into contact with the 
world, influences it, dominates it. He grows as 
he expresses; and as he grows he becomes a 
power. 

The struggle for expression, as the famous in- 
stance of Demosthenes proves, is long and ardu- 
ous. On some rare occasions one can wrest ad- 
miration by powers of expression. He may carry 
the passions of men with him sometimes. But 
the most perfect eloquence has no power to touch 
hearts unless the whole personality is behind it; 
unless Silence, Solitude and Prayer teach one the 
secret of surrender, making the expression larger 
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than the speaker. Carlyle was not wrong when he 
said: ‘Were this an altar-building time, altars 
might still be raised to silence and secrecy.’ 

‘Silence he again stated, ‘is the element in 
which great things fashion themselves that at 
length they may emerge full-formed and majestic 
into the daylight which thenceforth they are to 
rule.’ 

Real action is in silent moments. The epochs 
of our life are not in the visible facts of existence 
like calling, marriage, acquisition of office, but in 
a silent thought by the wayside, in a lonely 
thought which reshapes our entire outlook on life 
with freshness, as never in society. 

If one is a man of God, surrender will come to 
him easy, and he will be able to live in God, 
easily, effortiessly. His communion with Him 
will be filled with a placid ethereal wildness, 
which will fertilise his personality. When he re- 
turns, he will have been well-armed to resist the 
bondage or worldly contact. 

Solitude is the twin brother of Silence. It is 
the greatest stimulant to the growth of person- 
ality, if it does not lead to vegetation. 

Rshis grew in personality in forests and moun- 
tain tops. Buddha meditated alone under the 
Bodhi tree. Moses, Christ and Mahomed com- 
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muned with God on the heights of hills. Auro- 
bindo Ghose lives in perpetual solitude. Gandhiji 
creates solitude in a distant village. Saint Ber- 
nard cried: Oh Solitude, sola beatitude. Even 
Hitler repeatedly resorts to solitude to replenish 
the depleted store house of his personality. 

It is a mistake to think that we can only grow 
in society. I thought so once; I have found by 
experience that I was wrong. Frequent resort to 
solitude is necessary, particularly when one feels 
tired, wounded, deprived of inspiration. 

The modern believes and maintains that society 
is the be-all and end-all of life. This is false. 
One may be human enough to want society, but 
he must not be so sub-human as to want it all 
the time. The world of perpetual change, defeat, 
conflict and imperfection is never enough for a 
man of intelligence. ‘Aratirjanasamsadi—aversion 
to crowds—is not a negative quality, but a positive 
one. Solitude is never solitary even for the man 
who does not want to be himself. 

Solitude is essential to give us the confidence 
which society denies us. Confidence creates the 
atmosphere in which yearning—but not the greed 
of the covetous becomes keener. But it must be 
the unalterable confidence of the man who is 
convinced that a Higher Power shapes his destiny; 
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of the man who has brushed aside all other duties, 
and sought shelter in Him. For has He not de- 
clared to him: “I shall set thee free from all 
bonds of sin; Grieve not?” 

Without such confidence none can hope to in- 
spire others. Without it, all other qualities are 
ineffective. Without it, nothing great can be 
accomplished. With it only we come to the stage 
of no longer living according to our own plans, 
but seeing before us the eternal purpose of God. ° 
Solitude thus deepens the personality of everyone 
who, in humility, yearns for Becoming and seeks 
it. 
+) To the man struggling to Become, the world of 
solitude is peopled with the wonderful beauty 
and greatness of his own yearning. Then Sam- 
vega comes to him in great waves, washing away 
the imperfections which thwart his growth; 
healing the scars which the moral failure of 
society has inflicted. If he has a Swadhyaya—his 
favourite study—its truths will surround him 
with their creative vigour. He will be able to 
live. Becoming, then, will not look like a lumi- 
nous height of snows, but a Reality. 

By silence and solitude is not meant the time 

Spent with book or pen; it means the quiet mo- 

ment when, ir. harmony with ourselves and God, 
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we iry to receive the message of Becoming. Such 
silent uplifting moments, I experienced on moun- 
tain tops. 

As I sat gazing at the eternal snows of the 
Tristul, Nandadevi and Dhavalgiri at Kosani in 
the Himaiayas, as a wide sweep of peaks, hills 
and valleys lay stretched at my feet, I grew 
large with the greatness of the Himalayas which 
enwrapped me; and realised, for a stray brief 
moment what it means to be above and beyond 
attachment, fear and anger, to be nistraigunya. 
My eyes fastened on the overhanging majesty of 
the Trishul, I listened to a fa: off mighty 
voice in the midst of the silence around me. I 
settled myse)f tuned to it. I was passive. I let 
the spirit of the Himalayas fill me. One earthly 
thought after another left me. I was resting on 
the bosom of a changeless immensity. And in 
that silence I felt the Presence of 

The Infimte, The Lord of gods, 

Of the World’s final resting place, 
Him whe is beyond what is 

And what is not, Transcendent! 

Do not cowards make a Swadharma of their 
fright? My Swadharma lies far, far below—in 
heat, in disappointments, in struggles. The world 
is too much with me. 
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Perhaps, duty is calling me back. Perhaps, this 
call is God’s, for, who knows, the rap- 
tures, which such feelings give me, 
are net denied to the Sadhu who 
shivers in cold amidst snow and pines, unwash- 
ed and unprovided? He has attained in this 
vast solitude perhaps the elemental quiet of a 
protoplasm which knows no Samvega and has no 
personality left. Perhaps, to him the Trishul] and 
Nandadevi are not sources of inspiration, but 
familiar spectres of a long and devastating win- 
ter. 

For me, for the moment, 1s my own worldly 
task. Has not the Gita given me the solace? 

Better one’s thankless task, far, 

Than an alien’s duty, tho’ well-performed. 
Who acts as his own nature bids 

Incurs thereby no taint of sin. 

One’s innate duty, though tainted. 

Let no man desert; 

For, all efforts are wrapped in imperfection 
Like fire by smoke. 

If I could but catch this mood, isolate it, weave 
it in myself, I could wrest the spirit of silence and 
solitude from the Himalayas. 

In such solitude, I felt like the eagle, spontane- 
ous, fearless, intoxicated with power which knew 
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no guilt, which left no shadow of misery. Some- 
times I sang in tune with the voices of the morn- 
ing heralding the dawn of day. 

I then but sought life but not remembered it. 
I felt like living always for ‘the mad sake of liv- 
ing’ on some distant hill top, surrounded by 
majestic snows. I will have then attained the end, 
which a life’s labours have nursed. Living will 
then be something ultimate—and in itselfi—like 
beautiful poetry, like a perfect statue, like 
Ananda, like a beautiful flower offered before a 
shrine. If I could only forget things and live in 
thought, if this narrow wisdom of the worldly 
were not mine, if I were not a slave—a coward! 

Again, at such moments, I have felt the sum- 
mons to action. I am an heir to the Aryan cul- 
ture. It is for the present but a dream of forty 
crores of slaves. I have no power to express what 
I felt about it, how as a supreme effort of the 
human mind, it stands above all contemporary 
struggles as the only source of human pride, as 
the only hope of man. I am tied to the earth with 
fetters of delusion and cannot live or die for it. 


I cannot communicate to my helpless country- 
men what they are and what they have been. If 


I told them, they will not hearken to me. Much 
less can I liberate them from slavery; weld them 
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into a great people; help them find their soul, 
which they call Dkarma but know it not. 

I am but an ordinary man to whom is denied 
the inspiration of Silence and Solitude in daily 
life. 

Dust I am and unto dust I must return. 


APPENDIX 
A 


Gandhi-Munshi Correspondence 


Mr. Manshi’s Resignation 

Sri K. M. Munshi’s letter to Gandhiji is as 
follows :— 

NAINITAL, May 26, 1941. 

“My dear Bapu, 
_ Please excuse the language, but as my thoughts 
have, in this instance, taken shape in English 
they had best be expressed through that medium. 
I am seriously perturbed since yesterday morn- 
ing when I read your letter to Shri Bhogilal Lala 
in the morning papers. I will quote two material 
paras : 

(1) Those (Congressmen) who favour violent 
resistance (by way of self-defence) must 
get out of the Congress and shape their 
conduct just as they think fit and guide 
the others accordingly. 

(2) A Congressman may not directly or in- 
directly associate himself with gym- 
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nasiums where training in violent re- 
sistance is given. 

Forgive me if I cannot reconcile myself to these 
injunctions. Since Pakistan has been in action 
at Dacca, Ahmedabad, Bombay and other places, 
it is clear that such riots are going to be a normal 
feature of our life for some years. If war comes 
to India’s frontiers or the British machinery of 
maintaining order weakens, they will perhaps 
grow more frequent and intense if a division of 
India is sought to be enforced by internal or ex- 
ternal agencies through organised violence. If 
life, home and shrine and honour of women are 
threatened by goondaism, organised resistance in 
self-defence appears to me to be a paramourtt 
and inalienable duty, whatever form such resis- 
tance may take. Do you include ‘akhadas’ in the 
gymnasiums where training in violent resistance 
is given? I may inform you that for the last 
over fifteen years I have been associated with 
the ‘akhada’ movement in the presidency both 
directly and indirectly. I presided over two con- 
ferences, one at Bombay and the other at Poona, 
to organise it on a systematic line. I have still 
unofficial connection with several ‘akhadas’. I 
deem them an essential machinery for training 
our race in the art of self-defence. During the 
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last many years they have played a great part 
in giving to us some self-confidence to resist 
goondaism. In spite of the great efforts which I 
have made since yesterday, I have failed to con- 
vince myself that my views as expressed in an 
article I wrote a fortnight ago and published in 
the Social Welfare of the 22nd, require a revision. 
I am sending you a copy of the article for ready 
reference. 

Since I came to you in 1930, you have been 
to me more than a politica] leader. You have 
been to the whole of our family a father. You 
have been a beacon for the last ten years light- 
ing me on the path of the little spirituality that 
- I can lay claim to. Hence the pain I feel in con- 
fessing that I have searched in vain for a way 
“out of this conflict. I can, of course, keep quiet 
or can acquiesce in what you say or can, for fear 
of losing my Congress association and your con- 
fidence, both precious possessions of my life, 
voice your sentiments and go my way or do 
nothing. But something in me rebels against 
such a course. You have been to me the embodi- 
ment of truth and I would lose my self-respect, 
my right to pray to God if I pretend to follow 
you with such mental reservations. I cannot 
pledge myself not to preach, help, organise or 
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sympathise with organised resistance to violence 
in self-defence by all possible means. I do not 
want to be dishonest to myself nor to the coun- 
try whose integrity is now threatened nor do I 
desire to deny myself your inspiration and 
guidance in this dilemma. Please let me know 
what I should do. 

My wife is leaving Nainital on the 28th and 
has already written to you. I am leaving again 
for Kosani. I will start from here on June 9 and 
will be in Bompay on the ilth. Will the 12th or 
the 13th suit you to see me at Sevagram? My 
eyes are still troubling me. Except for them I 
am quite fit. My wife joins me in sending you 
our profound respect. Yours, K. M. Munshi.” 

GANDHIJI’S REPLY. 

Gandhiji wrote in reply :— 

SEVAGRAM, May 29. 

“My dear Munshi,—I have your transparent 
letter. I don’t mind your having written it in 
English. I would not for a moment tolerate your 
suppressing your thoughts or simply parroting 
my views. It would not behove either of us. 
You have the fullest liberty of thoueht and ex- 
pression. If there is an error, there is nothing 
to prevent us from correcting it but do remember 
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that non-violent resistance is far superior to vio- 
lent resistance. And if that is so, how can a 
votary of non-violence resort to violence? I have 
already made it absolutely clear that violent 
resistance becomes the duty of those who have 
no faith in non-violence. 

But I would ask you not to worry about these 
things while you are there. Go to Kosani and 
soothe your eyes with a darshan of the Dhaval- 
giri’s snows. Do stay there longer if you must 
for the sake of your eyes. There is no hurry at 
all, This work will be there awaiting you, no 
matter when you return after full recovery. Do 
come on your return to Bombay, Bapu’s blessings. 
GANDHIJI’S STATEMENT 
..Mahatma Gandhi issued the following 
statement :— 

“Shri. K. M. Munshi wrote to me the enclosed 
from Nainital to which I sent a reply in Gujarati 
of which the original and translation are here- 
with enclosed. In pursuance of the correspond- 
ence, Shri. K. M. Munshi came to me as soon as 
it was possible after his return to Bombay. In 
the course of discussion, I discovered that whilst 
he accepted in abstract the principle of Ahimsa 
with all its implications he felt the greatest diffi- 
culty in acting upto it, the more so as with his 
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intimate knowledge of Bombay he was sure that 
he could not carry the Hindus with him, much 
less the Muslims and others. He knew that 
numerous Hindus who were under his influence 
would iook to him for guidance and would seek 
his advice. He saw no way of convincing them 
that they could defend themselves through 
Ahimsa as a political weapon, and therefore of 
immediate use, in the midst of the riots which 
looked more like a miniature civil war. He could 
not make any effective use of Ahimsa. With him 
the question was not One of interpretation of the 
Congress resolutiqns but of being truthful to 
himself and to the country. In view, therefore, 
of the following resolution passed at Poona by 
the A.LC.C. explaining the Wardha statement, | 
advised him that the only dignified and brave 
course for him was to resign from the Congress 
and attain freedom of action unhampered by the 
restrictions entailed .by the Congress non- 
violence : 


“The A.I-C.C. has considered the statement 
issued by the Working Committee from Wardha 
on June 21, 1940 and confirms it. The A.LC.C. 
is of opinion that, as explained therein, while 
the Congress must continue to adhere strictly 
to the principle of non-violence, in the struggle 
for independence, it is unable, in the present 
circumstances, to declare that that principle 
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should be extended to free India’s national de- 
fence. 
“The A.L.C.C, desire to affirm that the Congress 
organisation should continue to be conducted 
on the principle of non-violence and all Con- 
gress volunteers are bound by their pledge to 
remain non-violent in the discharge of their 
duty and no Congress volunteer organisation 
can be formed except on that basis. Any volun- 
teer organisation for the purpose of self- 
defence, with which Congressmen are associated, 
must likewise adhere to non-violence.” 

I told him that there came a time in every 
Congressman’s life when being a Congressman 
dragged him down. That was when there was 
conflict between thought and action; for the spring 
‘@f non-violent action was non-violent thought. If 
the latter was absent, the former had subjectively 
little or no value. Therefore, it was good for 
him, the Congress and the country that he should 
resign and mould his action from moment to 
moment as he thought proper. And by this ac- 
tion, he would open the door for those Congress- 
men to resign whose practice could not accord 
with their thought. 

The Congress was conceived to be a non-violent 
and truthful organisation in which there should 
be no place for those who could not honestly 
conform to these two conditions. Strange as it 
might appear the practice of non-violence seemed 
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more difficult than of truth, for the fruits of un- 
truth were more indetectable than those of vic- 
lence. My advice appealed to Shri Munshi and 
he has decided to accept it. He will go because 
he could not be disloyal to the Congress he has 
so long served and it does not at all follow that 
his resignation means that, from being a meek 
and mild man, he suddenly becomes a fierce man, 
vowing vengeance on those whom he may con- 
sider -to be opponents or that he becamies a com- 
munal anti-nationalist. I have no doubt that for 
him every non-Hindu whose only home is India 
is as much an Indian as a Hindu born and bred 
in India. I congratulate him upon taking the. 
step and I have every hope that his resignation 
from the Congress will enable him to utilise his 
faculties so as to make a decisive contribution 
towards the establishment of lasting peace in 
Bombay. 
MR. MUNSHI’S STATEMENT 

The following is the statement of Shri K. M. 
Munshi: 

“I had the benefit of a detailed dis- 
cussion with Gandhiji and many friends on the 
present situation in the country. After mature 
deliberation I feel that the interests of the couh- 
try demand that, with my views on the question 
of self-defence, I should not continue any longer 
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to be a member of the Congress. Any other 
course would neither be honourable on my part 
nor fair to the country or the Congress. Gandhiji 
would not think of my offering satyagraha in the 
present uncertain and enfeebled condition of my 
health, I could not think of working on a peace 
brigade in Bombay not having the requisite 
spiritual strength. At the same time to pursue 
any work other than that of helping to arrest 
the progress of blood feud that is going on before 
one’s eyes is flying away from duty. I feel that 
in the dark days which lie ahead of India I would 
be of no uSe to the country unless I pursued the 
—path of duty in the light which God has been 
pleased to vouchsafe to me. 
* This decision has been rendered rather diffi- 
cult by the personal bond which subsists between 
Gandhiji and several leading Congressmen on 
the one hand, and myself, but I would not be 
worthy of their confidence, if I remained in the 
Congress with a mental reservation on the actual 
point of Congress faith. As Gandhiji understands 
it, my only satisfaction has been that Gandhiji 
with his usual generosity has helped me to reach 
a decision which is consistent with my own view 
as to the direction in which my immediate duty 
lies.” 
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EVERAL Congressmen, while expressing the 
same views as I hold on the right of self 
defence, have been making enquiries of me 
whether they should leave the Congress. That 
is not for me to say or to decide. Gandhiji in his 
statement on my resignation has plainly told. 
every Congressman what his duty is. Resigna- 
tion on the issue of self-defence can only be a- 
matter of conscience and the best way for Con- 
gressmen is to seex the guidance of Gandhiji. 
Several Congressmen have written to me sug- 
gesting the revival of the Swaraj Party in order 
that they can join it once they leave the Con- 
gress. The Swaraj Party when there is no pai- 
liamentary life likely is hardly pussible. Any 
organisation cannot be thought of unless a suffi- 
cient number of influential Congressmen who 
have resigned from the Congress are found anxi- 
ous to keep in touch with each other for carry- 
ing on corporate activity. 
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I am only concerned with the problem of the 
immediate present. Hitler’s march into Russia, 
the appointment of General Wavell to the Indian 
command and the continuance of communal riots 
in the country are unmistakable pointers to the 
gravity of the situation in which India finds her- 
self. I feel strongly that unless the country as 
a whole takes immediate steps to put the house 
in order it may find itself in the gravest danger. 
At such a time it is essential that all those who 
believe in the unity and internal security of un- 
divided India (Akhand Hindustan) must mobilise 
and consolidate opinion against the loose talk of 
Sividing India. Several leaders of all communi- 
‘ties have already expressed themselves against 
this attempt to vivisect India. The Congress, the 
Hindu Mahasabha, the Bombay Conference, the 
Azad Conference, the Conference of the Momins, 
the All-Bengal Krishak Proja Samiti, the South 
Indian Anti-Separation Conference, the Sikhs and 
the Christians have all unequivocally declared for 
Akhand Hindustan, and unless all these elements 
who form the bulk of the public opinion in the 
country close up their ranks, it is difficult to see 
how we can tide over the uncertainties which 
are likely to arise in the hour of international 
crisis. 
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The hundred and fifty years of hypnotism which 
the so-called Pax Britannica had worked on us 
renders it difficult for us to remember that this 
is not a time to forge new constitutions. There 
is no possibility at present of adjusting com- 
munal rights for no one can foresee the basis of 
future life. The world including India and its 
political parties is in a melting pot. No one knows 
the shape they will take when this terrible war 
ends. Akhand Hindustan is the undivided 
India of Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, Christians, Euro- 
peans and Parsis: of everyone who is born in 
India or who has his home in India. At the end 
of the war we all hope to live here as brothers 
in full freedom to pursue our distinctive growth. 
At present, therefore, we ‘can only explore the 
possibility of establishing an ‘Akhand Hindustan 
Front’, the lowest common measure of agreement 
among the largest sections of public opinion in 
India. If we secure the Front it will give us 
some chance of securing internal amity and secu- 
rity during the coming year or two and thus to 
preserve our land, our homes and our culture. 

Unfortunately, we have in Mr. Amery, the 
Secretary of State for India, a gentleman who is 
anything but helpful. He is not likely to with- 
draw the veto with which he has invested those 
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who seek the division of this country. His con- 
stant emphasis on agreement between political 
parties before any political advance is made is a 
flat refusal on the part of White Hall to help us 
to solve our problems. Unless this veto is, there- 
fore, taken away and Britain declines to put a 
premium on communal intransigence, it would be 
idle to expect that Britain will help us in this 
matter. But that is no reason why an effort 
should not be made by us to see the dangers 
ahead and help ourselves. 

The Front need not be an organisation. It is 
only a common platform evolved by different 
parties which believe in the internal security and 
inviolability of India and which combine to pro- 
vide a solution which will eliminate communal 
strife from this country and preserve the internal 
economy during the period of international crisis. 
I have put myself in communication with several 
friends and if sufficient response is forthcoming 
it would not be difficult to achieve some measure 
of success in this direction. 





